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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


THE  day  is  slowly  dying.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  have 
fallen  across  a  field  of  fearful  carnage.  Two  mighty  armies  bat- 
tling for  and  against  a  great  principle  are  contending  for  mastery.  On 
the  one  side  stand  the  supporters  of  the  Southland,  passionate  and 
chivalrous,  flushed  with  oft  recurring  victories,  filled  with  an  ardent  love 
for  a  great  commander  and  with  a  devotion  to  an  ill-fated  cause.  On 
the  other  side  are  arrayed  the  mighty  battalions  of  McClellan,  strong  and 
determined,  realizing  that  the  crucial  conflict  of  a  great  war  had  arrived, 
and  that  upon  them  rested  the  fate  of  the  first  great  experiment  in  dem- 
ocracy, the  life,  character,  and  destiny  of  a  great  nation.  The  day  has 
drawn  to  a  close,  and  at  last  the  great  canopy  of  night  falls  over  an  un- 
decided battle.  Then  over  the  darkness  and  over  the  sleeping  armies, 
the  rising  moon  throws  her  silvery  mantle,  lighting  up  the  grim  battle- 
field of  Antietam  with  its  vast  open  cemetery  of  unburied  dead. 

Far  away  from  this  moon-lit  field  of  dead  and  dying,  in  the  old 
Capitol-House  of  a  Great  P^epublic,  a  man  bent  with  care  and  anxiety  is 
alone.  The  issue  of  that  day's  battle  to  him  means  infinitely  more  than 
it  meant  to  soldier  or  general,  to  waiting  country  or  interested  world.  It 
means  the  life  or  death  of  his  noblest  ambition.  Bearing  a  burden  which 
no  other  man  had  ever  borne,  hearing  the  wailings  and  moanings  of  the 
thousands  of  a  country's  fatherless  children,  sorrowing  with  the  sorrows 
of  a  nation,  this  man  in  the  stillness  of  that  momentous  night,  alone  with 
the  God  of  Battles,  prayed  for  victory.  As  a  vast  lofty  mountain  rising 
above  its  companions  and  seeing  beyond  the  horizon  things  that  the  sur- 
rounding hills  cannot  see,  so  this  man  towering  above  the  great  minds 
of  his  time,  knows  that  the  supreme  moment  of  the  century  has  come, 
with  its  stupendous  significance  to  an  enslaved  people. 

Upon  him  rests  the  burden  of  a  nation's  darkest  problem.  The 
pre-eminent  question  of  the  century  has  been  placed  before  him  and  he 
alone  must  judge  upon  the   issue.     Shall   he   listen  to  the  advise  of  his 


associates,  and  the  clamors  of  a  separated  nation,  or  shall  he  follow  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  the  command  of  God  ?  Every  clod,  every  tree, 
every  hill,  the  very  winds  of  his  native  prairies,  fearful  of  listeners  even 
in  the  vast  stillness  of  a  new  country  had  whispered  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, " Emancipation.' '  And  now  as  a  result  of  this  battle,  there  came 
to  him  through  the  stillness  of  the  night  a  mighty  unseen  command, 
passionate  and  determined,  the  sanction  of  a  freedom  loving  people, 
crying,  "Fulfill  thy  vow." 

Here  is  the  man  for  the  deed — fittest  by  trial,  by  experience,  by 
Providence.  Like  Esther  of  old,  he  has  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this.  He  had  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  great  political  prob- 
lems of  his  day,  and  had  become  a  student  of  history  and  politics  till  he  saw 
with  a  clear  vision  the  true  philosophy  of  history.  With  a  far  seeing  eye 
he  had  looked  into  the  future.  He  saw  even  then  as  few  others  saw, 
that  slavery  was  a  national  cancer.  His  view  of  the  future  told  him  that 
with  its  fast  increasing  growth,  it  would  eat  out  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  nation;  and  with  the  solemn  vision  of  the  impending  ruin 
which  slavery  must  bring,  he  saw  also  that  while  the  South,  for  economic 
reasons,  must  cling  to  it  as  to  life  itself ;  the  statesmen  of  the  North, 
even  those  who  had  seen  what  he  had  seen,  shrank  from  touching  the 
evil  or  from  seeking  the  remedy.  It  was  this,  the  prophetic  vision 
which  saw  that  slavery  meant  a  premature  death  to  a  sturdy  race,  that 
made  him  the  prophet  who  dared  where  others  dared  not,  that  gave  to  the 
American  nation  a  leader  in  its  conflict,  a  savior  from  its  shame. 

As  a  boatman  on  the  Mississippi  he  first  had  seen  the  great  wrong 
with  his  own  eyes.  In  a  beautiful,  picturesque  southern  city,  where 
men  lived  in  happiness  and  prosperity,  he  saw  with  amazement  and  hor- 
ror, other  men,  black,  but  still  men,  sold  into  bondage  and  slavery.  All 
the  humanitarian  instincts  of  his  Puritan  ancestors  revolted  against  this 
sacrilege.  All  the  interest,  all  the  sympathy  for  fellow  men  begotten 
by  his  own  experience,  all  the  natural  tendencies  of  his  heart,  all  his  in- 
born love  of  justice,  cried  out  against  it,  and  in  a  burst  of  indignation 
he  exclaimed,  "If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing  I  will  hit  it 
hard",  an  exclamation  possessing  all  the  fervor  and  all  the  insight  of 
prophecy.  These  words  at  New  Orleans  embody  the  spirit  of  all  his 
life,  boyhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  find  their  striking,  splendid  realiza- 
tion in  this  one  act,  which  above  all   others,    crowned  a  life  of  great  ef- 


forts  nobly  accomplished ;  the  act  of  emancipating  from  bondage  four 
millions  of  slaves. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  time  when  the  curtain  was  first  lifted  up- 
on the  drama  of  his  noble  life.  An  expectant  hush  fell  over  a  whole 
nation  as  Abraham  Lincoln  moved  back  and  forth,  up  and  down  the 
State  of  Illinois,  discussing  with  the  "little  giant"  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill.  These  debates  to-day  are  historic.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
Douglas,  a  descendent  of  generation  upon  generation  of  New  England 
aristocracy,  trained  and  educated  in  the  oldest  and  best  universities  of 
the  land ;  blessed  with  a  brilliant  mind  and  an  eloquent  tongue ;  a  type 
of  the  successful  statesman  of  his  time.  On  the  other,  the  Lincoln,  born 
of  lowly  parents,  reared  in  poverty,  unknown  to  school  or  college,  un- 
gainly and  unpolished ;  the  representative  of  a  rude  race,  but  above  all 
the  ideal  type  of  the  "American  of  all  Americans."  His  youth,  his 
early  manhood,  had  been  but  a  prelude  to  this,  the  opening  scene  of 
the  tragedy.  All  the  pent  up  emotions,  all  the  yearning  desires,  all  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  the  predestined  great  actor,  are  here  to  find  their 
first  expression.  The  world  will  never  forget  how  in  the  awe  inspiring 
stillness  of  the  hour,  Lincoln  in  the  Springfield  debate,  apparently  obliv- 
ious to  his  eager  listeners,  with  his  face  almost  transfigured  by  the  God- 
given  prophecy,  exclaimed,  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved.  I  do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  the  one  thing  or  all  the  other." 

To  such  a  man,  trained  by  such  experience,  blessed  by  such  an  in- 
dorninitable  spirit,  filled  with  such  an  unquenchable  fire,  when  the 
great  question  came  there  could  be  but  one  answer.  Yet  his  great 
mind,  which  almost  alone  had  prophesied  the  separation  of  the  Union, 
perceived  that  the  exact  hour  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  decisive  stroke. 
Because  of  his  seeming  Fabian  policy,  clamorous  voices  were  heard 
throughout  all  the  land.  From  the  pine-topped  hills  of  Maine  to  the 
yellow  sands  of  the  Golden  Gate,  low  murmurs  of  discontent  had  laden 
the  Northern  air.  Opposition  was  openly  manifest.  These  demands, 
furthered  by  personal  feeling  and  hatred,  urged  for  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  "Let  the  Union  be  divided"  was  the  cry,  and  the  traitorous 
murmur  growing  louder  and  louder  every  succeeding  moment,  echoing 


and  reechoing  from  every  side,  rolled  in  seemingly  overwhelming  bil- 
lows against  this  one  solitary  defender  of  the  nation's  union.  It  is  such 
times  as  this  that  test  men's  souls,  and  show  the  world's  greatest  lead- 
ers. To  stand  upon  the  swinging  deck  when  the  rising  gales  are  roar- 
ing in  one's  ears,  when  the  threatening  cloud  just  skims  the  wave  and 
the  wave  tosses  up  to  the  cloud,  when  the  blinding  rack  of  foam  sweeps 
against  the  breath,  and  the  eye  can  scarcely  see  the  swinging  compass, 
as  the  ship  goes  plunging  among  hidden  reefs,  when  the  heartiest  sailor 
turns  his  back,  and  the  coolest  is  confounded ;  to  be  cool,  to  be  clear, 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  trackless  sea,  to  guide  the  keel  straight  down  to 
channels  where  lie  safety  and  salvation— this  marks  the  man  of  God's 
own  making,  called  forth  to  be  the  helmsman  for  a  stormy  hour,  the 
pilot  of  a  mighty  destiny,  dowered  by  heaven  for  his  task  ;  and  this,  all 
this  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  ever  man  on  earth  was  inspired  by  Al- 
mighty God  that  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

At  last  the  providential  hour  has  arrived.  The  supreme  moment 
for  the  culminating  act  of  a  great  life  has  come.  The  climax  of  the 
Life's  drama  has  been  reached.  The  soul  of  the  man  is  to  speak.  Oh ! 
the  transcendent  fitness  of  the  scene.  Wrong,  protected  by  centuries 
of  darkness  and  ignorance  is  to  be  crushed.  Right,  glorified  in  all  its 
beauty  is  to  reign.  McClellan's  victorious  cannon  now  are  echoing  and 
reechoing  through  the  Maryland  hills.  The  battle  of  Antietam  has  been 
won.  The  great  struggle  has  not  been  in  vain,  for  above  all  can  be 
clearly  seen  the  hand  of  God.  Abraham  Lincoln  in  this,  his  hour,  joy- 
fully bows  to  the  divine  decree.  If  ever  the  face  of  man  glowed  as  the 
face  of  Jesus ;  if  ever  the  Christ  like  type  was  manifest  in  mortal  being, 
it  must  have  been  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  in  that  hour  of  long 
looked  for  victory,  he  bent  over  the  immortal  document  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation — his  written  words  that  gave  freedom  to  four  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  men ;  that  forever  wiped  away  the  stain  that  for  two 
and  one-half  centuries  had  blackened  the  very  name  of  the  nation.  All 
the  past,  its  hardship,  its  toil,  its  poverty,  has  found  its  fitting  reward  in 
a  deed  destined  to  be  sung  by  generations  yet  unborn. 

In  the  life  of  great  individuals,  as  in  the  life  of  nations,  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar mystery  of  Providence  that  when  the  goal  has  been  reached, 
when  the  highest  point  has  been  attained,  when  the  climax  has  been 
passed,  when  the  way  has  been  made  smooth  and  the  darkness  of  night 


has  been  replaced  by  the  sun  of  noonday,  a  Mighty  Hand  reaches  down 
and  bears  away  amid  his  triumphs  and  acclamations,  the  hero.  At  the 
very  moment  that  he  was  striking  the  chains  from  a  down  trodden  race, 
when  the  scourge  was  about  to  fall  from  the  hand  of  the  slave  holder, 
when  a  new  sun  with  a  new  splendor  was  rising  on  a  new  era,  when 
Sheridan's  cavalry  were  pursuing  the  retreating  Lee,  and  when  a  grate- 
ful people  were  gazing  almost  with  awe  at  a.  nation's  savior,  a  darkness 
fell  over  the  land,  a  sorrow  on  the  world.  Lincoln  was  dead.  In  the 
pride  of  victory,  in  the  consciousness  of  work  nobly  done,  following  the 
thousands  who  for  the  same  principle  had  died  on  southern  battlefields, 
he  passed  from  this  world's  interests  by  the  hand  of  a  cowardly  assassin. 
The  martyr  of  his  native  land,  the  emancipator  of  an  unhappy  people, 
the  savior  of  a  nation,  "had  fought  the  good  fight,  and  had  finished  his 
course." 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since  those  memorable  days. 
With  the  emancipation  a  new  era  has  begun,  a  new  South  has  been 
opened.  "The  proclamation  not  only  weakened  the  rebellion,  but  it 
forever  destroyed  all  desire  for  future  rebellion."  It  not  only  had 
struck  the  shackles  from  the  Etheopian,  the  slave,  but  what  was  des- 
tined to  be  of  far  more  import,  the  Caucasian,  the  owner,  had  been  freed 
as  well.  The  dark  stain  which  had  held  the  sunny  Southland  from  pro- 
gression has  been  wiped  away.  The  old  feudal  tie  that  had  bound  the 
middle  ages  has  been  broken.  The  South  as  well  as  the  North  is  now 
truly  "the  land  of  the  free."  Modern  institutions  are  cultivated,  and 
the  world  now  gazes  with  wonder  at  a  united  industrial  nation.  Sec- 
tional passion  and  prejudice  are  fast  passing  away.  For  the  principle  of 
liberty,  Cavalier  and  Puritan  have  mingled  their  blood  upon  the  heights 
of  San  Juan  hill.  United  by  a  common  faith,  protected  by  a  common 
flag,  proclaiming  a  common  brotherhood,  our  country  stands  to-day  pre- 
eminent in  the  council  of  nations.  Oh  !  what  a  heritage  to  a  martyr, 
what  a  bequest  to  a  nation,  what  a  legacy  to  a  race.  To  coming  gen- 
erations the  Great  Emancipator  shall  ever  rest  in  an  international  Hall 
of  Fame,  as  one  whose  life  work  has  best  illustrated  the  idea  which 
Christ  first  proclaimed  from  Calvary,  the  principle  which  for  eighteen 
centuries  mankind  had  almost  forgotten,  but  which  found  at  last  in  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  its  fulfillment ;  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  man  be- 
fore God. 
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